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OUR COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CHILL 

BY WILLIAM E. CUBTIS, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS. 



The foreign commerce of Chili averages annually about $125,- 
000,000 ; and it is the only one of the nineteen American republics, 
with the exception of the United States, whose balance of trade 
is regularly upon the right side of the ledger. The statistics of 
the commerce of the other Latin-American nations have usually 
shown an excess of imports, and the balance has been paid in coin 
borrowed in Great Britain and the money markets of the Euro- 
pean continent to promote internal improvements and private 
enterprises. 

The commercial prosperity of Chili is largely due to the 
possession of vast deposits of precious metals, and the almost 
unlimited beds of nitrate of soda which underlie the sands of the 
desert which stretches for more than a thousand miles between the 
Andes and the ocean. These nitrate beds are owned by corpora- 
tions or individuals, who pay a large export tax to the government 
upon the saltpetre and other products into which nitrate is con- 
verted. The government receives from this export tax an income 
reaching annually to the sum of $20,000,000 or $25,000,000, which 
has been used in extending the comprehensive system of internal 
improvements that has contributed so much to the rapid, devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the country. In addition to the 
nitrate beds owned by corporations or individuals, there is a large 
tract remaining in possession of the government. This has been 
surveyed with the intention of selling it at auction to the public, 
but as the production of nitrate is now fully equal to the demand, it 
has been decided a better policy to defer the sale for the present. 

The population of Chili by the last census was 2,665,926, but 
these figures are believed to be much below the actual number of 
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inhabitants, because of the reluctance of the common people to 
be enumerated. An accurate and complete census would doubt- 
less show a total population of at least three millions, and prob- 
ably more, without including the savage and half-civilized tribes 
in the southern provinces. 

The foreign debt amounts to about $45,000,000 in United 
States currency, which was contracted chiefly for the construction 
of railways and other public improvements ; and the bonds of the 
country bearing 4J- per cent, interest have, until the recent revo- 
lution, been held above par. There are about 2,400 miles of rail- 
way in operation, a considerable portion belonging to the gov- 
ernment, and there were about seven hundred additional miles 
under construction when the trouble between the late President 
and the Congress occuiTcd last spring. Now that peace has been 
restored, work upon these lines will doubtless be promptly re- 
sumed. 

The most important road under construction is that which is 
intended to connect the railway system of the country and its 
Pacific ports with the line that has already been opened across 
the continent from Buenos Ayres to the western boundary of the 
Argentine Kepublic, and give the commerce of Chili an outlet to 
the Atlantic, thus avoiding the long voyage through the Straits 
of Magellan. The rails are already laid to the mountain wall 
that separates the two republics, and through that an English 
company is now engaged in piercing a tunnel about three miles 
in length that will cost many millions of dollars. 

Of the exports of Chili about three-fourths are annually pur- 
chased by Great Britain, and the greater part of the remain- 
der by France and Germany, although in 1890 the official returns 
showed a direct commerce with thirty-one nations. These exports 
consist of mineral products, silver, copper, and nitrate of 
soda, — kwhich compose about 75 per cent, of the whole, — and 
agricultural products, wheat, wool, flour, hides, and skins. 
About one-half the wheat goes to Europe. The rest is divided 
between Peru, Ecuador, and Panama. In early times — the days 
of the Argonauts — Chili supplied California with flour and other 
breadstuffs. Then during the war between Chili and Spain 
California introduced and retained the trade upon the west coast, 
but the agricultural resources of Chili were rapidly developed a 
few years since, and now she claims all the markets for breadstuffs 
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on the Pacific soutla of Panama, and wifcli her present population 
will be able to supply them, although her capacity for production 
has been restricted by nature. 

The commerce of Chili with the United States is very limited, 
and varies annually from five to six millions of dollars, which is 
very nearly equally divided between imports and exports. She 
sends us a few cargoes of nitrates and saltpetre, a little carpet 
wool, and a few hides and skins. The duties collected upon our 
imports from Chili during the last year amounted to lees than 
1300,000. She buys of us annually cotton goods to the value of 
half a million dollars ; a similar amount of lumber and furniture ; 
nearly as much refined petroleum ; a little more than that value 
in manufactures of iron and steel, including railway supplies ; 
about $100,000 worth of agricultural implements ; the same 
amount of mining machinery and electrical supplies ; a small 
amount of provisions, a little refined sugar, and a few other 
articles which her merchants cannot elsewhere obtain. The 
business is almost entirely conducted by three houses, one in 
Boston and two in New York. These firms have sailing vessels, 
which make regular voyages around Cape Horn, carrying selected 
merchandise to their agents in Valparaiso, and bringing return 
cargoes of wool and nitrates of soda which are used in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. There is a small business done also with 
San Francisco, chiefly through the same houses. 

It is very seldom that an ordinary merchant in Qhili comes to 
the United States to purchase goods. It is quite as infrequent 
that the people of that country come here as tourists, although 
the fine steamers that sail between Valparaiso and Europe are 
usually crowded with passengers. The social and commercial re- 
lations between the two countries have never been more intimate. 
High tide in trade was reached in 1890, when our imports from 
Chili were valued at 13,183,349, and our exports at $3,336,945. 

The foreign commerce of Chili is controlled and almost 
monopolized by Great Britain, and many of the great commercial 
houses in England have branches in Valparaiso and other ports. 
During the last few years a great deal of German capital has been 
introduced into Chili, and some of the largest commercial houses 
are now controlled by merchants of that nationality. The bank- 
ing capital is mostly held by natives, but Englishmen and Germans 
are found among the directors of the financial institutions. 
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British subjects are numerous and prominent in the membership 
of her boards of trade, stock exchanges, and other commercial 
organizations, and in Valparaiso the English language is spoken 
almost as commonly as the Spanish. There are a few American 
families in Chili, and the Protestant missionary work and Prot- 
estant schools are largely sustained by the religious organizations 
which have their headquarters in New York, but in social as 
well as in commercial circles their influence is small compared 
with that exercised by the large English colony. The cities 
along the coast, from Valparaiso northward for more than a 
thousand miles, are largely populated by English subjects, and 
should they be attacked in case of war, England would suffer 
more than Chili. 

In 1889, the latest year for which complete statistics are ob- 
tainable. Great Britain purchased 148,000,000 of the 166,000,000 
of produce exported by Chili. In 1888 Great Britain purchased 
157,000,000 of the $73,000,000 exported. In 1889 Great Britain 
furnished $28,000,000 of the $65,000,000 imported by Chili, and 
in 1888 she furnished $36,000,000 of the $60,000,000 imported. 
These imports consisted entirely of manufactured merchandise, 
the largest item being cotton goods and other forms of wearing 
apparel. Wines and fancy articles, the finer qualities of wearing 
apparel, and other luxuries are purchased from France and Ger- 
many. 

It is not probable that there will ever be any considerable 
amount of commerce between Chili and the United States. The 
natural conditions forbid it, and the lines of trade are so thor- 
oughly established that unless her commercial relations with 
Great Britain and Germany should be entirely cut off, the 
business of the country will still be conducted through the branch 
houses which the manufacturers and merchants of London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and Hamburg have had long 
and firmly established at Valparaiso and other ports of the repub- 
lic. The trade relations between England and Chili are as fixed 
as they are with Calcutta and Bombay, and the younger sons of 
the British merchants find their commercial career in Valparaiso 
as naturally as they do in Sydney or any other of the colonies of 
that empire upon which the sun never sets. 

We do not need the nitrates of Chili as they are required by 
the impoverished soil of Europe, nor her copper or silver, and 
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there is very little of her products, except wool, that we could use. 
If a reciprocity treaty could be negotiated under which her wools 
should be admitted free into our ports in exchange for equivalent 
concessions in favor of our cotton goods, machinery, agricultural 
implements, and other manufactured articles, the trade between 
the two nations might be increased to the amount of a few mill- 
ions of dollars annually. But such an arrangement is impossible. 
There is no reason or inducement for Chili to make tariff con- 
cessions in favor of the United States. She is not seeking new 
markets, and it is not necessary for her to seek them. Her wool 
finds favor and ready sale in England and Belgium to the extent 
of her capacity for production ; her import duties are the lowest 
imposed by any American nation, and the greater part of those 
derived from the United States are already on the free list. To 
discriminate in favor of a country with which she has compara- 
tively no commercial relations, and which could not increase her 
commerce or her prosperity, would be a preposterous proposition. 
Aside from the influence of foreign tradesmen, which would be 
united against it, no ambitious politician in Chili would advocate 
or defend so unpopular and unprofitable a negotiation. 

The United States can reach the markets of Brazil and the 
other republics of America by the negotiation of reciprocity 
treaties and the intelligent enlistment of private enterprise ; but 
in Chili there is little hope of extending our export trade beyond 
what can be accomplished by offering her people merchandise of 
a superior quality to that which can be furnished by Europe. 

The people of that republic are intelligent, highly educated, 
and luxurious in their tastes. In the shops of Valpai'aiso and 
Santiago may be purchased everything that can be found in 
Paris or London. The residences of the rich are as sumptuously 
furnished as any of the palaces on Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
schools and universities of the country ai-e equal to those of any 
other on the globe, and the educated classes surpass those of the 
United States in linguistic accomplishments. It is very seldom 
that you find a lady in Chili who cannot converse fluently in at 
least one foreign language, and some can speak two or three lan- 
guages besides their own. The fashions of Paris reach Santiago 
as soon as they reach New York, and the Alameda and parks of 
Santiago are as brilliant of an afternoon as Eotten Eow or Cen- 
tral Park. The highest degree of luxury is demanded by all who 
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can afford it, and they will buy the best they can obtain, no 
matter where it comes from. 

Therefore the manufacturers of the United States can expect 
to sell merchandise in Chili only by sending there articles of a 
quality superior to those their rivals in Europe produce. The 
telephone, the electric light, and all other modern inventions 
intended to promote the comfort and convenience of life, are more 
readily accepted there than in almost any other country ; and 
the mining and milling interests demand and procure the most 
improved and economical machinery that can be furnished them. 

The agricultural resources of Chili are limited. They will 
never enable that country to compete with the United States, the 
Argentine Republic, Australasia, and other great producers of 
breadstuffs, and all the cereals raised in Chili will be required for 
domestic consumption as the population increases. Nor are the 
present conditions such as to encourage great agricultural im- 
migration, as in the countries named. The public domain in the 
northern provinces consists mainly of a desert covered with sand, 
and rugged ranges of mountains that shelter vast mineral wealth. 

The fertile valleys in the populated districts are held in great 
estates by families who reside at Santiago and in other cities, and 
cultivate them upon the same system that prevails in England 
and Ireland. Towards the south there are agricultural lands of 
considerable extent, and the government is now constructing a 
railway to encourage their development. 

The mercantile element of the country are generally foreign- 
ers. The professional men, the politicians, the officers of the 
army and navy, the directors of large institutions and establish- 
ments, the managers of estates, and the owners of mines are 
natives. The national pride and patriotism are intense, and are 
found to an even greater degree among the women than among 
the men. No one who has not studied the social and political 
conditions of the country upon the ground can appreciate the 
ardor with which a citizen of Chili will maintain what he con- 
ceives to be the honor and integrity of his nation ; and in a con- 
test with a foreign power the people would sacrifice everything 
rather than submit to interference or subjugation. The native 
race of Chili was never overcome, and it has been strengthened 
rather than diluted by mixing with the best stock of Spain. 

William E. Cuetis. 



